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Reproduced from the Craftsman of February, 1913, by permission of Gustav Stickley 


As a part of a movement to promote folk festivals in America, Jacob Riis 
led in arranging for a giant Christmas tree in Madison Square. It 
was illuminated nightly during the holiday week and carols 
and hymns were sung around it. 
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BALLARD PLAYGROUND, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The building erected and equipped at a cost of $18,000 contains 
a large gymnasium with a well-appointed stage, which is used two 
days a week for men and boys, two days for women and girls, one 
day for athletics, and one day for general social times, especially 
for dramatics by the younger groups. Two large and two small 
club rooms, a lobby, two offices, two locker rooms, and six shower 
baths, in which about eighty baths a day are taken, and an apart- 
ment with four rooms and bath for the resident director occupy the 


rest of the building. 
Out of a membership of 1300, 500 are active members, 20 


per cent adults. 
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Josephine H. Clement 


SCENE FROM THE FAR AWAY PRINCESS 
An experiment in commercial recreation in which high class one-act plays are produced 
between films of moving pictures at a modest 


admission price. 


Josephine Clement 
SCENE FROM GETTYSBURG 
An experiment in commercial recreation in which high-class one-act plays are produced 
between films of moving pictures at a modest admission price. 
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THE ATHLETIC BADGE TEST FOR GIRLS 


The Playground and Recreation Association of America has 
adopted provisionally the following as standards which every girl 
ought to be able to attain: 


First Test 
*All-up Indian Club Race........ 30 seconds 
Basket-ball throwing ........... 2 goals, 2 minutes 


Second Test 
*All-up Indian Club Race........ 28 seconds 
Basket-ball throwing ........... 3 goals, 2 minutes 
Balancing (bean-bag on head)... 24 feet, 2 trials 


*When Indian Clubs are not available, the Potato Race may 
be substituted : 


For First Test 140 yards, 42 seconds. 
For Second Test 140 yards, 39 seconds. 


The events used in Philadelphia, New Orleans, Tacoma, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Newark and New York City, as representative 
of the tests used in city schools; those prepared by Miss Anna M. 
Morgan for Ulster County, New York,* as representative of rural 
communities, both supplemented by the report of the investigation 
of athletics for girls made by Mrs. Frank M. Roessing and Miss 
Elizabeth Burchenal, were used as a basis in preparing the athletic 
badge test for girls. 

The athletic sports of the girls in the rural communities begin 
largely in the schools. There are 226,000 one-room rural schools 
in the United States and because of lack of gymnasium equipment 
and dressing-room facilities, events requiring bloomers and bathing 
suits are not advisable. There are many splendid events which 

+ Committee on tests: Lee F. Hanmer, Director, Department of Recreation, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York City, Chairman; Anna L. Brown, M.D., Director of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, National Board of Y. W. C. A., New York City; 
Luther H. Gulick, M.D., President Camp Fire Girls of America, New York City; William 
R. Harper, Director of Games and Athletics, Brooklyn Training School for Teachers; 
Anna M. Morgan, Teacher of Physical Training for Girls, Jersey City; Myron T. 
Scudder, Ph.D., President Scudder School, Professor of Rural Recreation, Summer 
School, University of Virginia; Clara L. Van Slyck, Assistant, Department of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


* Play Festival and Country Field Day under the direction of Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder. 
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cannot be used nationally. For instance, rowing, swimming and 
other water sports are as impossible in many sections of the prairie 
countries as are skating and skiing in the South. Archery, golf, 
field hockey, horseback riding, and tennis have been found to be 
quite beyond the means at the disposal of the majority of school 
girls in both city and country. There are communities in which any 
form of dancing does not meet with approval. 

In view of the above facts, only two tests have been decided 
upon. As there are agencies at work to encourage the development 
of play leaders and the use of various sports in all communities, 
the third test has been left open for further suggestions. 


Tests 


There are no height, weight or age limits in the Athletic Badge 
Test for Girls. The following general rules shall govern the final 
tests : 

There shall be but one trial in each event, except the balancing 
in which two trials are allowed. 

It is necessary to qualify in all three events in either class in 
order to win a badge. 

No girl is permitted to receive more than one badge in any 
one year. 


DIRECTIONS FOR EVENTS 
All-Up Indian Club Race 


Draw two tangent circles, each three feet in diameter. In one 
of the circles place three one-pound Model BS Indian Clubs. Ata 
point thirty feet distant from a line passed through the center of 
the circles, and parallel to it, draw a line to be used as a starting line. 

On the signal the girl runs from the starting line, transfers 
the three clubs, one after the other, to the vacant circle, and runs 
back to the starting line. Three such trips are made finishing at 
the starting point. The girl is permitted to use but one hand in 
transferring the clubs. 

To win a Class “A” badge a girl must make the three trips to 
the circles in 30 seconds. 

To win a Class “B” badge a girl must make the three trips to 
the circles in 28 seconds. 
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Basket-ball Throwing 


The regular basket-ball goal may be used. It should be placed 
ten feet above the ground and extend six inches from the surface 
to which it is attached. 

From a point directly under the center of the goal, draw a 
semi-circle with a radius of fifteen feet, for a throwing line. 

The girl may stand at any point outside of but touching the 
throwing line. On the signal she throws for the goal, runs and 
picks up the ball and runs back of the line and makes the next throw. 

To win a Class “A” badge a girl must make two goals in two 
minutes. 

To win a Class “B” badge a girl must make three goals in two 
minutes. 

Time will be counted from the signal for the first throw. There 
will be no signals for the throws following. 


Balancing 


Any standard balance beam may be used, or a 2x4 inch plank, 
set on the two inch side, but the length should be twelve feet. 

There is no time limit in this event but there should be an 
endeavor to meet the requirements promptly, without haste, and 
with perfect poise. 

For Class “A”: The girl starts from center of beam, walks 
forward to end; without turning, walks backward to center; turns 
and walks forward to other end; turns and walks forward to start- 
ing point. 

For Class “B”: With a bean-bag balanced on her head, the 
girl starts from center of beam and walks forward to end; turns 
and walks forward the entire length of the balance beam; without 
turning, walks backward to starting point. 


Potato Race 


On a direct ‘line draw four circles, each twelve inches in 
diameter and five yards apart from center to center. Five yards 
back of the center of the first circle and at right angles to the 
direct line, draw a line to be used as the starting line. This is 
also the finish line. 
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On the first circle place a basket or other receptacle not over 
two feet in height and with an opening not exceeding three feet 
in circumference. 

On the signal the girl runs from the starting line, takes one 
potato from the basket and places it in the first vacant circle (the 
one nearest the basket); runs back to the basket, passes between 
it and the starting line, takes the second potato from the basket 
and places it in the second circle; returns to the basket, passes 
between it and the starting line, takes the third potato from the 
basket, places it in the third circle and runs back to the starting 
line. From the starting line she runs to the first circle, picks up the 
potato and replaces it in the basket, passes between the basket and 
the starting line, runs to the second circle, picks up the potato and 
replaces it in the basket, runs to the third circle, picks up the potato, 
replaces it in the basket and runs across the finish line. 

If a potato is dropped anywhere but in the circle where it 
should be placed or in the basket, it must be picked up and properly 
placed before another is touched. 

To win a Class “A” badge a girl must cross the finish line 
within 42 seconds from the time the signal to start is given. 

To win a Class “B” badge a girl must cross the finish line within 
39 seconds from the time the signal to start is given. 


Badges 


The badges are being prepared and will soon be ready for 
distribution. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 
JosEPHINE H. CLEMENT 
Manager, Bijou Theatre, Boston, Massachusetts 


What the public wants. Who shall say what the public wants? 
Does the public itself know what it wants? How can the public 
know whether it wants a thing or not if it is never given an oppor- 
tunity to judge? 

It is not my intention to theorize or discuss conditions existing 
anywhere save in my own branch of the business, although the 
same premise could be applied to amusements of all kinds. 

Four years ago—as it is largely today—the general policy of 
the picture house the country over, was an indiscriminate (or if 
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discrimination was used at all, it was in favor of the most objection- 
able) showing of pictures interspersed with illustrated songs, banal, 
unmusical, with stereopticon views showing the lowest order of 
art expression. The vaudeville act was soon added. Of necessity 
only the poorest talent was obtainable owing to the small salaries 
which could be paid; and it never dawned upon the mind of the 
manager to seek for material anywhere except in the already 
organized ranks. It is amazing, the universal fear which obtains 
among managers of picture theatres of trying anything new. If 
they are ever induced to try something new, and immediately results 
do not follow in an increase in the box office receipts, they turn at 
once from the new idea with a wise shake of the head and feel con- 
vinced that the public does not want any change. They fail to 
realize that the public, having been fed upon poor food for so 
long a time, takes some time to accustom itself to a change of diet. 

That the experiment which was tried in the Bijou Theatre in 
Boston has grown into an accomplished fact, is due to the public 
spirit and broad mindedness of Mr. B. F. Keith who has already set 
a standard for public amusement. 

In allowing the present policy of the Bijou to 
ow iene be established Mr. Keith very clearly defined 
certain ideals which he felt must win recognition; and it has been 
the aim of the manager to develop and maintain these ideals. 

The Bijou had been in existence as a picture 
house four months when its present manage- 
ment was installed. Immediate attention was given to the syste- 
matic reviewal and censorship of the motion picture, only films of 
the highest merit being accepted. This censorship was not only 
exercised in the matter of the moral tone, but with reference to 
the educational and artistic value. Pictures of precocious infants 
playing mean tricks upon their elders, of smart little boys conduct- 
ing themselves as no intelligent senior would approve in real life; 
pictures of dirty tramps held up as objects of amusement, and of 
harrowing catastrophes leaving nothing to the imagination, were 
at once tabooed. It has not been necessary to sacrifice some other- 
wise excellent pictures to accomplish the elimination of some of 
these undesirable episodes, as it is quite possible to cut the film so 
that these eliminations may be made. We have also deemed it wise 
to avoid pictures where little accuracy has been shown in historical 
events, where crude and inartistic stage setting has been used, or 
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where cruelty to living creatures has been depicted. At least fifteen 
per cent and over of the pictures produced have been such as we 
did not care to exhibit. There is such a generous supply of material 
on the market, however, that it is possible to provide two programs 
a week without any difficulty, even with a very high standard. 

; As an ally to the motion picture, which the 
oe eae public must interpret for itself, we believe in 
the stereopticon view accompanied by an intelligent lecturer. While 
undoubtedly there are those in our audience who do not care for 
the lecture, it is of such duration that they can afford a courteous 
attention until a part of the program is presented which appeals to 
them more directly. Such courteous attention very often develops 
a real enjoyment. All material must be selected with judgment, and 
never permitted to lack the human touch. 

: Good music conscientiously sung even by a 
Good Music ‘ 
growing artist is better than poor music 
offered by a more confident performer. Nothing is more discour- 
aging, when one realizes the appeal of fine music, than the per- 
formance which may be daily heard in any motion picture house 
and the smug confidence with which the young men and women 
with little or no training are permitted to walk out and inflict upon 
the public their meretricious offerings. 

One of the most pathetic side of the situation is that of the 
artists (?) themselves. Not infrequently have young people, when 
I suggested to them that better and more beautiful material could 
be found, given a smile assuring me “the managers do not want 
anything different.” On one occasion a young man and woman 
prefaced all remarks by saying, “Of course what we are doing now 
would not suit you, but we know some good music which we can 
give if you would like to have us.” 

Within any city or town large enough to support an amusement 
center there can always be found conscientious students who have 
far better offerings for the public; in many cases, talent, and even 
genius may be discovered. The use of such material not only gives 
the public better entertainment, but offers encouragement and an 
opportunity for growth to the artist. 

Until our experiment proved a fact, the argument could always 
be made: “Thoretically this is very interesting, but a show made 
of such material would not attract the public. It would not be 
patronized.” The only answer to be made to such an argument 
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has been made. Such a show has been maintained for three years 
and a half, and it does attract the public ; and the public is the same 
the world over. The next argument offered is—“Well, in some 
peculiar way, in this special case, it seems to do so, but rest assured, 
in no other city could it be done.” While I am a Bostonian by 
adoption, I can speak with authority of one other city—my native 
one, New York—and I am perfectly sure that the same entertain- 
ment developed in the same way, and maintained under the same 
conditions, would be patronized in that city. In fact I believe there 
is not a city in the country that is not ready and hungering for such 
opportunity, and the possibility of the further development and 
growth of such organizations are so immense that I hesitate to 
disclose my vision lest I be considered utterly impractical. 

In every instance local talent should be sought 
Development of 2 
and developed, never to the exclusion, how- 

ever, of the already established artist when 
such artist has desirable expression. So should these popular amuse- 
ment centers serve as a means for developing talent which may 
later have universal recognition. 

With this common interest of advancement, petty jealousies 
among themselves, and antagonism between the manager and the 
artist, each fearing the other, will be swept aside; and the public, 
because the dominating spirit is true, will be better served. No 
offering, however simple, can fail to make its appeal when genuine 
artistic endeavor is present. 

It is presupposed, in presenting this argument, that there must 
be, in every instance, some person competent to judge at the outset, 
in which event, aspirants who are evidently lacking in the necessary 
requisites will be discouraged from adopting a calling for which 
they are not fitted, and advised with kindness and wisdom to seek 
some more suitable vocation. 

As the question may arise in the reader’s mind as to exactly 
what music we have found possible to present, the following may 
be mentioned: A series of musical numbers were given last 
summer in appropriate costume and setting, presenting some twelve 
or fourteen singers, and giving the national songs and dances of 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Italy, and plantation melodies of our 
own country. These were fully described in an article in the 
December number of the Twentieth Century Magazine. 
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Twenty minute selections from the grand operas have been 
given by an excellent quartette; and the audience has responded 
with genuine appreciation to a less popular form of music in their 
reception of the beautiful Floriana music which is a setting to Oliver 
Herford’s “Overheard in a Garden,” and to the “Peter Pan Song 
Cycle” later published. 

Where music is used, violin numbers seem to be of special 
appeal. A popular song, now and then, if it is a good one, and 
rag-time, even, have been used, but no one kind to the exclusion 
of all others. 

For two years past the one-act play has had 
The One-act Play 

its regular place upon our program of two 
hours and a quarter. By the one-act play we do not mean the 
“sketch” but the legitimate one-act drama or comedy. The quality 
of these plays, both in the manuscript and the acting, has improved 
greatly since our early attempts, and our material which in the 
beginning had to be sought, is now willingly offered us by play- 
wrights of recognized standing. To the playwright of less, or no 
reputation, the opportunity of seeing his work produced must be of 
inestimable value and encouragement. We have but lately produced 
several plays of the young students at Harvard. This season has 
also seen produced Percy MacKaye’s “Gettysburgh,’ Seumas 
MacManus’s “Lad from Largymoore” and Villard Smith’s “Cynic’s 
Romance.” 

With this variety of picture, lecture, music and drama, a pro- 
gram is evolved which cannot fail to appeal through some of its 
numbers to any patron, and as indicated above, the habit of courte- 
ous attention toward a number which is not so appealing to any 
special individual may develop in that individual an unknown 
capacity of enjoyment. 

Most of those who contribute to the program have been asso- 
ciated with the theatre for two or three years, some, since its begin- 
ning—thus answering the argument that the public wants change. 
It is perfectly true that the public does want variety, but it has 
seemed to us that a variety of material did not always necessitate 
a change of artist. In that way we have been able to discourage 
young artists from developing what is known as a “specialty,” for 
while there must always be a special fitness for one kind of expres- 
sion in contrast to all others, still, a true artist must be able to 
present many phases. 
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One talented young woman came to me with three songs which 
she sang extremely well, and upon our decision to have her remain 
longer than a week, the suggestion of a change for the second week 
was made to which she replied, “Oh, I can’t change. This is my 
act. I haven’t any other dresses. This dress goes with these songs.” 
It was learned that she had been singing her present songs just 
one year, using exactly the same material. She confessed that 
she often longed to try other things, but that her act, just as it was, 
was what the managers wanted, and that as she was paid well, she 
could never seem to escape into any other expression. She agreed 
that it was fatal to any creative faculty she might possess. She 
belonged to the great System, and could see no other way. There 
was a truly talented girl who might have developed into an artist 
except that the System would not permit. 

The three conditions which must exist to make 
Vino Hone possible the things which are possible, are first, 

the individual or individuals of means, who 
are willing to place the foundation rock of capital, and are willing 
not to demand immediate returns; for while, in our case, the 
returns have always existed, there may be localities and conditions 
in a city where the transition period must be longer. Doubting or 
faint hearts could never win, but their failure would not indicate 
the impossibility of any success. 

The ideal popular amusement center of the future must be 
housed in a building adequate to its needs, beautiful in its form, 
practical in its equipment, without costly ornamentation, but with 
simple and effective color and line; a building, with four sides, 
with light and air, with exits on all four sides, with a “stage 
entrance” as dignified as the entrance it shows its public, with 
conditions so maintained, that the self respect of all its employes, 
from the highest to the lowest, is secure. The ideal theatre must 
have its library for the use of its artists, its reception room where 
they may have frank and open association, its dressing rooms health- 
ful and safe, and last and totally ignored, but more important, per- 
haps, than any, its equipment where food may be procured. Empty 
stomachs may often exist, unless a far sighted management has 
provided pure food within easy access. 

Less time spent in fighting over who shall have the existing 
artist, and the same energy expended in caring for and developing 
the unknown, might have a beneficial effect on all concerned. 
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It is not necessary to predict or to herald the establishment of 
the ideal amusement center, thus affrighting the public, for none 
of us like to be “elevated,” or “educated.” To succeed—establish 
the ideal picture theatre, make fixed its modest price of admission 
and your public will want it. 


NEW GAMES FOR THE PEOPLE* 
Henry S. Curtis, Pu.D. 


Lecturer on Recreation Topics, Olivet, Michigan 

The thinking world to-day is agreed that it is better to play 
yourself than it is to watch other people play. When we make of 
a game a spectacle, it becomes a kind of out-of-doors theatrical. 
It is amusement for the spectators and work for the participants 
and is not properly play for either. It may be a very pleasant sort 
of work, just as any dramatic performance may be. It may be well 
worth while for both the spectators and participants in the same 
way. But play is an activity that is carried on for its own sake, 
for the joy of playing, and a game that is fought out for the glory 
of the school or the fame or popularity of the player is no less 
“professional” because it is paid for in higher values than money. 
It is all right to go to the theatre, and professional baseball, whether 
in the American League or the American college, serves a real 
purpose ; but it must be evident that it has not the power to renew 
and recreate the body, mind, and emotions that active play has. 
We as a people do not play enough. We loaf too much, and work 
to much, but of real play of the energy-producing kind there is a 
dearth. We get dyspeptic and anemic and nervous from lack of 
exercise and despondent from brooding over things that we ought 
to throw off in recurring periods of joyous play. When we have a 
holiday many of us find our way to the saloon or some worse place, 
because we do not know what to do with our leisure. 

It is scarcely possible that baseball or football should satisfy 
this need. Girls or women do not play either of them. Both are 
practically confined to boys and men between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-five. In this limited period of thirteen years not more 
than 2 or 3 per cent are playing football on regular teams, and 
probably not more than 20 per cent could safely play the American 
game. I doubt if more than Io per cent of the boys and men of 


* Reprinted from The Review of Reviews by kind permission of the editor 
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even this favored age are playing baseball regularly. The lack of 
sufficiently large grounds within the city makes baseball almost 
impossible for the average city dweller, and the lack of players 
makes it almost equally difficult for the denizen of the country. 
After one settles down to his life work in business, or shop, or 
office, or farm, he does not get enough general exercise as a rule, 
and his muscles stiffen along the grooves of his accustomed tasks. 
Baseball is too violent a break with indolent or specialized habits 
after twenty-five or thirty. In England a gentleman plays cricket 
until he is sixty, but cricket is too slow for the American tempera- 
ment. It takes too long to play a game. 

Some one may be inclined to press the claims of tennis or 
golf. Both of these games are played by girls as well as boys and 
also by men and women after their school days are over. But 
tennis and golf are not games of the masses. They are essentially 
aristocratic games belonging primarily to the country club and the 
wealthy city club. It is impossible to get space enough for these 
games within the city, and the expense required for the equipment 
and the privileges involved and the time required for the play put 
them quite beyond the means of the average man or woman. Prob- 
ably less than 1 per cent of our people are playing either tennis or 
golf. If we mean by a national game a game that a people plays, 
the idea that any of the games mentioned are national games of 
the United States is a delusion. We have no national games in 
this sense. 

5 : It will be far more important for the coming 
Increasing Leisure : : 
generation to have an enthusiasm for some 
form of sport than it was for the past generation, because leisure is 
becoming a larger part of life. We have a dawning consciousness 
that our inspirations and maximal experiences come mostly in those 
times when the spirit is free to follow its own guidance, that wisdom 
or money cannot compensate a persistence in toil that gives not time 
to live. When it comes to a twelve-hour day in the steel mills or 
ten hours of monotonous work in a factory, such a life is not worth 
living. 

Every year sees one or two States reduce the hours of labor 
for men and restrict and reduce the hours of work for women and 
children. The number of new hours that are thus given to leisure 
each year make an enormous total. It is becoming the habit of our 
people to take vacations from their own business or to demand 
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them from their employers. Witness the tremendous growth of 
summer resorts throughout the country. According to Josiah 
Strong our national wealth is now doubling every fourteen years, 
and the rate is accelerating with each decade, owing to the great 
increase in machinery, power, and labor-saving devices. That we 
have a new conscience for a more equable distribution of this wealth 
is shown by a hundred and one movements having in view industrial 
insurance, safety appliances, the “minimum wage,” “standards of 
living.” Of this same feeling the rapid increase of the Socialist 
party all over the world is another expression. 

Just now we seem to be standing on the verge of what may 
well be a new era in regard to leisure. The efficiency movement is 
upon us. Through the economizing of motions in the things done 
and efficient administration at the top, it promises that the work 
that the world has taken ten hours to do may now be done in five. 
A second factor no less important is the enormous development of 
water power that is now going on throughout the country. This 
will mean inevitably that much that has previously been done by 
human hands will now be done by machines, that the output and 
wealth will be greatly increased, and that many new opportunities 
for leisure will result. Ten years from now the work this country 
is now doing in ten hours may well be done in four or five. Leisure 
that comes upon a man or a people that are unprepared to use it 
always means dissipation. We must begin to prepare for this 
coming leisure. We need games that the people will play. 

The games to which I have referred in the 
title of this article are volley ball and indoor 
baseball. They are scarcely national games 
at present, perhaps, but they are coming in very rapidly, and they 
possess the characteristic which such games require. Volley ball 
is a game that we have imported from Germany. It is played with 
a ball a little smaller and about half as heavy as a basket ball, over 
a rope or a net seven feet and a half high. The court is twenty-five 
by fifty feet in size. The server stands with one foot on the back 
line and bats the ball over the net with the palm of his hand. If 
it strikes the ground on the other side, it scores one. If it is returned 
and strikes the ground on the server’s side he is out. Twenty-one 
points are a game. There may be any number of players on a side. 

This game has great advantage over any other game that we 

have previously had. In the first place, it is a thoroughly good team 
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game. In Washington, where we introduced basket ball and volley 
ball into the playgrounds at the same time, we found that we could 
get four or five teams in volley ball as easily as we could get one 
team in basket ball. The skill of the game consists in passing the 
ball from player to player on your side until you can knock it into 
an open space on the other side. Sometimes the ball will be passed 
back and forth over the net twenty times without its ever once 
touching the floor or ground,—something which rarely happens in 
tennis, which is a similar game without the team combinations. 

The net is seven feet and a half high, and the ball is often 
twenty feet in the air. It is the best corrective we have for the 
round and stooped shoulders and the flat chest, so often engendered 
in the schooitroom and the office. One has to keep his head up and 
shoulders back in order to play the game. It would be hard to 
devise in the gymnasium any better series of movements to 
straighten out the shoulders and stretch out the chest than the 
natural movements in playing the game. I believe also there is a 
certain exhilaration that comes from the mere fact that the head is 
held high and the glance is directed upward. 

Another great advantage that volley ball has 
oe Pages is that it is equally well adapted for play out- 
oors or Out ‘ 
of-doors or in a gymnasium. It is usually 
played out-of-doors during the warmer parts of the year and in 
the gymnasium in winter, but it is a type of game that may well 
be played out-of-doors all the year round. 

The game is peculiarly adapted to the city because it is more 
economical of space than any other team game. The court is only 
half the area of the basket-ball court, and on this space twice as 
many players may have a good game, so that it requires only one- 
fourth as much space for each player. The ball is soft and light; 
it does not break windows or hurt passers-by. It can be played in 
the back yard, on a vacant lot, or in almost any kind of school yard. 

Volley ball is a very inexpensive game. A rope or a net, a 
couple of slender posts, and a ball, costing altogether six or seven 
dollars, are all that are required. This is considerably less than half 
of the expense for basket ball. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of volley ball 
is its age range. Children will not play basket 
ball much before they are thirteen, and they 
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will discontinue the game in the early twenties. On the other hand, 
they will begin to play volley ball at nine or ten and may continue 
to play until they are seventy. In the winter of 1910, I gave a play- 
ground course in Dr. Sargent’s gymnasium in Cambridge. There 
were four clubs of Harvard professors who came over to the 
gymnasium twice a week to play a modified game of volley ball. 
The youngest man on any of the the teams looked to be fifty, and 
several of the men must have been nearly or quite seventy. Almost 
the only game outside of tennis that is being played by college 
faculties is volley ball. Practically the only games that the business 
men are playing in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasiums about the country 
are volley ball and indoor baseball. 

Volley ball can be graduated to the strength by lowering the 
net or putting in more players. It can be made more strenuous by 
raising the net, increasing the size of the court, or reducing the 
number of players. Basket ball, the only other team game that we 
have been playing until recently that could be played in a small 
space, is a violent game having long periods of very intense activity 
with practically no relief. It is a greater strain upon the heart and 
lungs than even football. There are many boys and girls who 
ought not to play basket ball, while volley ball is safe for nearly 
every one. 

Basket ball has an element of personal encounter in it and 
fouls are hard to detect. Disputes and quarrels grow out of basket 
ball games very easily. In volley ball, the players stay on their own 
side; there is no personal encounter, or “rough house,” to guard 
against. 

Volley ball is well adapted to the country and 
is often the only team game that can be played 
at the country school. In a one-room rural 
school there will not often be ten girls or ten boys old enough to play 
basket ball, and there almost certainly will not be eighteen boys old 
enough to play baseball. In volley ball the girls may play against or 
with the boys, so as to make up the number, or a very good game 
may be had with only two or three players on a side. It may be 
said that it is not best for the girls and boys to play together. Cer- 
tainly the practice in the city schools and in the public playgrounds 
is to give the girls a play space that is separate from that of the 
boys. It is not a good thing for girls and boys to loaf about 
together, but there are no moral dangers that result from vigorous 
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play together. There are few things that will do more to establish 
a healthy relationship between the sexes than such games as this, 
in which they may be almost equally successful. 

Indoor baseball was invented on the Hull 
House playground in 1894. Indoor baseball 
is a very bad name, as the game is played 
outdoors more than it is indoors. It is sometimes called playground 
baseball, but this is no better name than the other. The game is 
like regular baseball except that it is played with a large, soft ball 
from twelve to seventeen inches in circumference on a diamond 
thirty-five feet on a side, instead of ninety as in regular baseball. 
The ball must be pitched “under-handed,” and there is no stealing 
of bases. 

The advantages of indoor baseball are similar to those of volley 
ball. The game requires very little space. It can be played indoors 
in winter, and outdoors the rest of the year. The ball is soft and 
does not break windows or injure passers-by. It can be played by 
girls as well as boys, and they will both continue to play it long 
after it has become unpleasant to throw a ball across the large 
diamond, to run so far, or to catch the hard ball. This has not 
been altogether realized by the American public at present, but we 
have in indoor baseball, in fact, an excellent game for people from 
thirty to sixty years of age, who have a love for the old game, but 
have begun to find it too strenuous. 

Both indoor baseball and volley ball are peculiarly adapted for 
school use. There is a great new interest in physical training 
throughout the country. Schools of physical training are develop- 
ing rapidly and every year one or two new schools are starting up, 
but they are not altogether able to train workers fast enough to 
supply the demand that is coming in from the playgrounds, the 
settlements, the Y. M. C. A.’s, and the schools. Many of the 
physical trainers go out to school systems where there are no gym- 
nasiums, and the chief result in not a few places has been a few 
minutes in the class-room each day given to listless calisthenics 
which have not furnished to the children exercise, recreation, or 
fresh air. 


“Indoor Baseball ”— 


A Misnomer 


Volley ball and indoor baseball show the way 
to a system of practical physical and health 
training in a system without gymnasiums or 
athletic fields. I suppose that the number of teams in these games 
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is doubling every year; but educators are only dimly beginning to 
realize their significance. There are, however, many school systems 
in which they are being systematically introduced. I found there 
were from three to five teams in indoor baseball among the girls 
in every school in Houston, Texas, and in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
there are from five to eighteen teams in volley ball in each school. 
I happen to know about these cities, but there are others where much 
the same thing has been done. 

In Germany three hours a week of physical training are re- 
quired throughout the common schools, and a large part of the 
schools have two hours a week of required play, and organized 
recesses besides. Three hours a week of required exercise is cer- 
tainly not too much for growing boys and girls. During a consider- 
able portion of the year, this exercise may well come from the 
games of volley ball and indoor baseball. If there are in a school 
five classes above the fourth grade, and each class has three periods 
a week, this would mean fifteen periods altogether, and three game 
periods each day. This could be easily managed in most school 
yards. Suppose a class contains forty pupils and approximately 
half of them are girls. The class is divided into four teams, two 
teams of girls and two teams of boys; or the girls and boys may 
play together on the same team, as is thought best. Almost any 
school yard will furnish room for two volley-ball or indoor baseball 
grounds. Of course the play will come out of the regular school 
time, the same as any other period of physical training. If the 
children tend to be noisy and disturb the school, the knowledge 
that noisy play will lose them the privilege will be a sufficient check. 

This would seem like a revolutionary move to many school 
authorities, but it is not really so. We have been giving two or 
three periods a week to gymnastics in our school systems very gen- 
erally whenever we have had facilities for gymnastics, and here is 
something that at the same time is better exercise than gymnastics, 
is good fun, and is carried on in the open air. Football and cricket 
have been compulsory in the English preparatory and public schools 
for a long time. About sixty different games have been introduced 
into the curriculum of the German schools. In the public schools 
of Gary, Ind., there is an hour and a half of organized play every 
day of the week in each of the elementary grades. 

On the one hand, these games are offering to the schools 
excellent physical exercise that is adapted to conditions and that 
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will cost very little—almost nothing as compared with the cost 
of building gymnasiums. On the other hand, they are offering a 
preparation for the future that is quite as real as that of the com- 
mon-school subjects. Recreation is a part of life, and an increasing 
part of it. It is no less necessary for the school to prepare for 
the right use of leisure than for the work to come. The school 
must see that increasing leisure does not mean increasing dissipation. 


READING IN RURAL COMMUNITIES * 


Miss Mary E. Downey, Library Organizer 
Dearth of of Ohio, spoke on the topic, “Reading in 
maaeees Rural Communities.” Miss Downey talked 
of the dearth of good reading matter in many homes, where the 
library consists of a few books bought from subscription agents, 
and of the impossibility that one house should ever provide all 
the books, newspapers and magazines that the family ought to 
have. Recently a high school girl in a town of over 5000 with- 
out a public library asserted that she had never in her life 
read a single book outside of those required in school. 

Of course the Chautauqua Reading Course 
Reading and other courses of the same kind have 
oe done much. Many people owe fixed reading 
habits to following such courses through several years. It 
means the simple reading of four books and a magazine a year 
but the secret of the matter is that one cannot read just these 
for they are so full of suggestion that by the end of the year 
the reader finds from twenty-five to one hundred books to his 
credit. 

Many schools even in the open country already have a few 
books called a “library,” but the position of librarian usually 
falls to someone whose other duties make so heavy a demand 
that neither time nor interest is left to classify, catalogue and 
keep accurate account of the books. The library in a school of 
any size should have a librarian in salary and honor equal with 
the other members of the teaching force. In smaller towns 
it is better to turn the school library into a public library. In 


* Abstract of address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, June 7, 1912 
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this way the school as well as the community at large is assured 
of a growing library properly cared for. 
Of the various provisions for establishing 
-iesatcgaaea public libraries, the township unit seems 
od to be the best for library extension in 
rural communities, while the township center is the logical place 
for the location of the building. This being the commercial, indus- 
trial, educational, religious and political center for the farmer, 
some member of his family is sure to come to town at least 
once a week, making it possible to obtain or exchange books at 
the library. Aside from the town the district schools and 
churches are his social as well as educational and religious cen- 
ters. Smaller collections of books may be sent out from the 
main library for distribution at these places. The State Travel- 
ing Library books may be used to supplement the books belong- 
ing to the township library. 

No agency has been more active in helping rural com- 
munities to books than the State Traveling Library. These 
libraries go to schools, clubs, granges, churches and other 
organizations, and have helped pave the way to the founding 
of many a local library. 


A MEMORIAL RECREATION BUILDING 


General John P. Harbison, of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
offered the city a public playground and a recreation building. As 
is more and more becoming the custom, instead of making this gift 
to a private organization, Mr. Harbison made his offer to the city 
itself. Mr. Harbison asks the city to maintain the property and 
stipulates that if it is neglected for three consecutive years it shall 
revert either to himself or his heirs. 

The building is to be known as the Harbison Memorial Hall. 
The ground is about two and one-half acres. The building will be 
40 x 60 ft., fire proof, of concrete construction throughout. The 
exterior walls are to be of concrete blocks; the roof is to be flat 
with a skylight running nearly the entire length. At the entrance 
will be an attractive vestibule. The gymnasium, 34 x 43 ft., with a 
ceiling 12 ft., in the clear, will be in the basement. The main floor 
will have an assembly hall 34 x 46 ft. At the rear as you enter will 
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be a stage 12 ft. in depth. The room will be equipped with a double 
row of movable seats. On either side of the stage will be dressing- 
rooms. 

The offer from General Harbison is of interest to all. General 
Harbison not only agrees to give the land and the building but 
promises to grade the land within two years on whatever plan the 
park board may deem is wisest, to equip it as a playground, and to 
completely furnish the building. It is estimated that the gift repre- 
sents a value of between $15,000 and $20,000. 

The only conditions which he made were the following: 

1. The entire property shall be declared to be park property 
and placed under the control of the board of park commissioners. 

2. The grounds and building shall always be devoted to the 
common benefit and enjoyment of all of the citizens of Hartford, 
with this one exception, that the board of park commissioners shall 
have the authority to grant the exclusive use of the building to 
any resident of the city approved by them for any one day or 
evening at a time for private entertainments, such as weddings, 
dances and other social entertainment and lectures, provided, how- 
ever that whenever such exclusive use shall be granted a charge 
therefor shall be made sufficient to meet for the time the light- 
ing, heating and janitor service of the building, and providing 
further that no intoxicating liquor shall be dispensed at any such 
entertainment. 

3. After the building is completed and accepted by the board 
of park commissioners, it shall be maintained, lighted and heated 
by the city under a sufficient appropriation to be made therefor 
each year to the board of park commissioners by the court of 
common council or any successive governing body having authority 
in such matters. 

4. If at any time after the acceptance of this gift by the city 
of Hartford, it shall cease for the period of three years to maintain, 
light, heat and properly care for said building and grounds, this 
gift shall lapse and said land and buildings shall revert to the 
donor, his heirs, devisees and assigns. 

5. The playground shall be called the “John P. Harbison 
Playground” and the recreation building shall bear the name 
“Harbison Memorial Hall.” 
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THE CELEBRATION OF COLUMBUS DAY IN BOSTON 


Francis R. Nortu 


Field Secretary of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
; One of the Italian divisions of the Boston 
Ae Goins Columbus Day parade displayed a banner 
with this inscription, “America Our Adopted 
Country.” This sounded the most fundamental note of the 
great celebration on October 12, 1912. The outpouring of 
patriotic sentiment by the representatives of the many nations 
in Boston’s cosmopolitan population was intensely American. 
At the same time it was intensely national; it preserved with 
endearing regard the best traditions of the lands of nativity. 
There were 25,000 marchers besides the forty floats, which lent 
a picturesque variety to this pageant-parade. On the one hand 
were the uniforms and pennants of the American military and 
citizen organizations, and thousands of American flags borne 
throughout; on the other hand, “the costumes of foreign 
countries in past and present days gave added color” in rich 
variety. There was more music than that of the fifty military 
bands. Their martial strains were interspersed with the piping 
of Scottish Highlanders, the harmonious singing of the German 
societies, and the inharmonious din of Chinese bends. 

; Probably the most beautiful section was fur- 
Ciineen Sytenter nished by the Chinese residents of the city. 
Aflame with color they gave a rich and graphic representation 
of new and old China and the costumes of the several Chinese 
provinces. Warriors of the old regime marched behind warriors of 
the new Chinese Republic. Other paraders, men and women, 
mounted and afoot, wore multicolored silken robes and strange 
headdresses. And most beautiful of all were the floats, veritable 
gardens, whence peeped and waved smiling Chinese women and 
children. The weird band concluded this display. 

Twenty-five hundred Italians paraded under the banners 
of many distinct societies. One of their floats showed “Colum- 
bus Discovering America,” and another represented “The 
Marconi Wireless in Operation.” Among the numerous banners 
one from the north of Italy grandly announced, “Columbus Our 


Fellow Citizen.” 
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More numerous than either of these national 
divisions was the parade of the Irish soci- 
eties, and as significant in many respects were the marching 
columns and novel features furnished by the English, Scotch, 
German, and Lithuanian residents of Boston. In all, twenty 
nations were represented, including a company of American 
Indians. The largest division of the parade was that of the 
Knights of Columbus, more than four thousand strong. In 
nearly equal numbers marched other fraternal organizations, 
and bodies of men from the labor unions. 

As a prelude, far in advance of the parade and alone, strode 
“Ye Towne Crier,” clad in the Puritan costume of 1630. He 
clanged a loud bell and announced in sonorous tones: 

“Heare Ye! Heare Ye! Goode People! Ye grande 
parade and pageant in honour of ye great discoverer, Christopher 
Columbus, approacheth! Give earnest attention thereto in 
decent and peaceable manner, and thereafter peaceably depart 
unto your homes! Ye twentieth century towne cryer followeth! 

God save ye Commonwealth of Massachusetts!” 

This picturesque figure of long past days 
and his prayer for the Commonwealth epi- 
tomized two other marked characteristics of this celebration, 
its emphasis of historic features and its display of civic 
activities. The former was evidenced in the several excellent 
floats representing historic events in and about Boston, in the 
marching of the veterans and the sons of veterans, and the relief 
corps, reminders of the glory and the sacrifices in two great 
wars. ‘The civic side of Boston was well represented, though 
not so completely as had been hoped. The fire department gave 
an effective, educative display of the causes and prevention of 
fires. The park department in its playground cxhibit showed 
itself the dispenser of “health and recreation.” Floats showed 
typical playground apparatus and boys and girls grouped with 
their directors. Barges marked “Healthy and Happy,” were 
filled with smiling, singing children, each bearing the flag of 
a particular playground. The school department gave a unique 
advertisement of Boston’s five new evening recreation centers, 
“To Be Opened on October 16th,” and of the great variety of 
attractive clubs for young people and adults. Each division of 
the public works department was represented by a wagon. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF COLUMBUS DAY IN BOSTON 


There was nothing graphic in this display. Possibly it was 
more effective by contrast, as it showed what is in a sense dis- 
tinctively commonplace in a city’s activities. One thousand 
postmen, a fine body of men, marched for Uncle Sam in honor 
of the great discoverer. 

Incidentally, the modern newsboys’ division, crying out 
their wares, immediately after and in marked contrast to the 
antiquated news methods of “Ye Towne Crier,” was a popular 
feature. Later in the parade appeared the new band of the 
Boston Newsboys’ Club. It was a good band, and the “newsies” 
marched as if they realized it. 

Conspicuous in the parade was the equal suffrage float, 
representing Columbus at the Spanish Court. It was marked 
“Tsabella Had Equal Rights With Ferdinand in the Government 
of Spain.” The inference was obvious, and the applause of the 
crowd was generous as the wagon, filled with women passed on, 
its rear placarded with a big “Votes for Women” sign. 

The parade was not the only public feature in this holiday 
observance. On the afternoon before, twenty-four hundred 
school children in Tremont Temple took part in a patriotic 
meeting and saw 150 graphic moving pictures on “Columbus 
the Dreamer.” This program was repeated in the evening before 
an audience at Franklin Union Hall. In the evening at Franklin 
Field, the city gave an elaborate display of fireworks. In addi- 
tion to the publicly conducted observances, the new enthusiasm 
instilled into the celebration of this holiday doubtless inspired 
the numerous separate programs conducted in schools and by 
private organizations. 
po ne This best of Boston’s Columbus Day obser- 
Siecidietd Wetatinn vances was due to the joint efforts of the 

director of public celebrations and the 
Citizens’ Public Celebration Association. Public sentiment in 
Boston is agreed that this year’s Independence Day and Colum- 
bus Day have been the “best ever.” The mayor and the munici- 
pal government have been keenly alive to the importance of the 
new ideas in civic celebrations and have been prompt to make 
the most of them. Early in 1912 the aforementioned office and 
Association for the control of celebrations were created and 
generous appropriations were made for their use. The celebra- 
tions already conducted constitute an excellent peginning of the 
fuller exercise of an important municipal function. 
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Each year has seen a marked development in the recreation 
work in Worcester, Mass. From the beginning there has been 
a remarkable popular support. If any person in Worcester 
doubted the value of play and playgrounds in providing health 
and joy, the spectacle of 4,500 children in dances and games near 
the close of the playground season must have dispelled the doubt. 

Physical education for boys and girls, sewing, basketry and 
music have been offered to the Worcester children, as well as 
a juvenile library and the services of district nurses. The 
development of music is especially interesting, for Worcester has 
a children’s orchestra of forty-five pieces which played in sec- 
tions for the dances and songs at various grounds during the 
summer, and as a fitting finale played, forty-five strong, for the 
closing festival. 

Worcester is one of the cities which earlier recognized the 
necessity of having a recreation secretary employed throughout 
the year if there was to be continuous, steady development of 
the recreation work. 

The pictures of the Worcester festival which appeared in a 
recent issue of THE PLAyGRouND have attracted considerable 
attention. 


NEWS ITEMS 


The Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene will be 
held in Buffalo, New York, August 25-30, 1913. 

The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy will conduct 
a Summer School June 18th to July 21st, in which two courses, one 
on Methods of Social Advance and one on Relief and Family 
Rehabilitation, will be given. 

Information may be secured by writing to the School, 116 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Replanning Small Cities,’ by John Nolen, is published by B. W. 
Huebsch instead of Baker and Taylor, as announced in the April 
PLAYGROUND. 

Any reader of the PLaycrounp who has had experience with outdoor 
floors for roller skating—floors which will stand rain and freezing,—will 
help a city which is now arranging for such a floor by sending the informa- 
tion to the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

Reading, Pa., has a concrete floor, and in Kalamazoo, Mich., a portion 
of an asphalted street has been set aside for roller skating. 
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AVAILABLE RECREATION WORKERS 


The following list contains the names of persons who have indi- 
cated to the Playground and Recreation Association of America that 
they desire to engage in recreation work. A brief statement is given in 
each case in regard to training and experience, and the names of people 
who are acquainted with them and their work. 


* Indicates that the applicant desires a position as supervisor. 

+ Indicates that the applicant desires a position for the entire year. 

t{ Indicates that the applicant will consider a position either for the summer 
or the entire year. 


*t Achsan, Maurice, 125 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Training: Graduate high school and Normal School of Physical Education 
Experience: Director physical training, one year. Playground director, two 

seasons 
References: H. ae E. D. High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Montague Gammon, Richmond Hill, L. I. 


t Anderson, Florence, Lakeland, Florida : 
Training: Florida Agricultural College, two years. College summer courses, 
two summers 
Experience: First grade teacher and assistant in playground games, seven 


ears 
References: William N. Sheats, State Superintendent, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Dr. Grover, Lakeland, Florida 


t Anundsen, Martha L., 3096 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 

Training: Graduate high school and Thomas Normal, Physical Training De- 
partment, Detroit 

Experience: Social centre, folk dancing, six months. Gymmastics, games, 


basketball, six months 
References: Miss Jennie Louise Thomas, Thomas Normal Training School, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Miss Lillian Williams, Thomas Normal Training School, Detroit, 


Michigan 
Miss Lotta Broadridge, 318 Vinewood Street, Detroit, Michigan 


t Barrett, Clara E., 3096 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Training: oe oan Training Department, Thomas Normal School, 
etroit 
Experience: Settlement work, Detroit, scholastic year; also grade experience 
References: Miss Jennie Louise Thomas, Thomas Normal, Detroit, Michigan 
Miss Lillian Williams, Thomas Normal, Detroit, Michigan 


¢ Bingham, Amy Proctor, 11 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Training: High school, three and one-half years. Private schools, four 
years. Music, five seasons 
Experience: Director musical club. Conducted operettas and chorus work. 
Story-telling, social work 
References: Miss J. H. Hixon, A. I. C. P., 104 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 


New York 
Miss Katherine Lord, Greenwich Settlement, New York City 


* Bintz, Jacob, Y. M. C. A., Des Moines, Iowa 
Training: Graduate high school and Springfield Y. M. C. A. College 
Experience: Assistant physical director, two years. Playground rector, 
two summers. Boys’ club work 


References: A. E. Metzdorf, Massachusetts. 
J. N. Richards, Y. . C. A., Middletown, Conn 


*+ Borror, W. Dale, 1117 Monroe Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Training: Graduate high school. Ohio University, two years. Playground 
course 
Worker recreation center, one 


Experience : director, one season. 
winter. Supervisor playground system, Fort Wayne, one 


season 
References: Mrs. Sam R. Taylor, Playground Association, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


R. S. Wambold, City Hall, Columbus, Ohio 
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Brett, Amy, 500 East 163d Street, New York 


Training: Kindergarten and sewing courses 

Experience: Kindergartener, five years. Settlement work 

References: Mrs. 8. F. Hallock, 35 East 65th Street, New York 
Mrs. F. C. Bursch, Riverside, Connecticut 


t Bussell, Nellie E., 711 Hawthorne Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Training: Graduate high school. Now senior, University of Wisconsin 
. ; Athletics; folk and aesthetic dancing 
x rience : 


References: Miss M. H. Doubler, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Professor T. K. Urdahl, Madison, Wisconsin 


Chamberlain, Emily Hazard, 127 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass 


Training: Graduate high school. Smith College, 1913 
Experience: Work with foreigners, People’s Institute, two winters 
References: Dr. John MacDuffie, 182 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Miss May Sutherland Kirsack, 150 Elm treet, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 


* Dawkins, S. M., 416 W. 118th Street, New York City 


Training: Graduate college. Special courses, Columbia University, five years 
Experience: Director boys’ work, et School, three years ; nion Settle- 
ment, one year. ayground director, Yew York City, two 
summers 
References: Howard Bradstreet, 265 Henry Street, New York Ci ty 
Dr. E. Stagg Whitin, Columbia University, New York City 


Decormier, Robert Romeo, Westbrook, Maine 


Training: Graduate high school. Colby College, one year. Sloyd Training 
School, one year 
xperience: Teacher carpentry, two years 
eferences: C. E. Bachelder, Somerville, Massachusetts 
Gustuf Larsson, 7 Harcourt Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Charles F. Johnson, Westbrook, Massachusetts 


t Dunn, Mary L., 3096 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Training: Graduate high school and Thomas Normal. Attended University 
of Wisconsin 
Experience: Missions and settlements 
References: Miss Jennie Louise Thomas, Detroit, Michigan 
Samuel H. Myers, Detroit, Michigan 


Eichenlaub, Elmer, 1611 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


Training: Graduate high school. Playground course 
Experience : gymnasium 
References: Dr. E. M. Hall, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mr. Rath, Normal College, North America Gymnastic Union, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


*t Fisher, Francis, 630 Eisenbrown Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 


Training: Graduate high school and Y. M. C. A. Training School 
Experience: Boys’ club work, five years. Playground work, five summers 
References: William McCormick, Herald, Reading, Pennsylvania 

Thomas Chew, Boys’ Club, ‘Fall River, Massachusetts 


+ Galbraith, Carolyn Helen, 9 Gunn Square, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Training: High school courses, playground work and folk dancing 
Experience: Playground director, three years 
References: A. E. Metzdorf, eee Massachusetts 

Charles E. Ladd, Springfield, Massachusetts 


George, Helen Carr, 83 Duer Street, Plainfield, N. J. 
Training: Graduate — school. Classes gymnastics, folk dancing and 


games, years 
Experience : 3 girls’ work, Scotch Plains Parish House. Teacher of 
music 
References: Miss Margaret E. Mosher, a8 apt 40th Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Elizabeth Wetherell, Y. W. C. A., Plainfield, N. J. 
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AVAILABLE RECREATION WORKERS 


* Ghering, Emma, 420 West 121st Street, New York City 


Training: Graduate Minnesota Normal; Teachers College 

Experience: Kindergartner. Pla ground supervisor 

Reference: Recorder, Teachers College, New York City 
Desires position as story-teller 


*t Honhart, F. L., University of Louisville, Medical Dept., Louisville, Ky. 


Training : Gentyate h igh school and Y. M. C. A. College. Pennsylvania 
State College, one year 
Experience: Director athletics, four years. Playground supervisor, two 
summers. Camp and club work, four summers 
References: Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Maurice Ross, Director Pla ayground, Westbrook, Maine 


Huther, W. F., 915 Marion Street, Canton, Ohio 
Training: Institute and Training School, Chicago, two years 
Experience: Physical director, three years. Playground work, three seasons. 
References: Mrs. Krause, 224 West 4th Street, Canton, Ohio 
Mrs. Wilson, Association House, West North Avenue, Chicago 


*+ Hutton, Helen Graham F., Bellingham, Massachusetts 


Training: Boston School for Social Workers, regular course, one year; 
recreation course, one year. Domestic Science, Simmons 
College, one year. Music, four years 
Experience: Associated Charity work, one year. Club work. Play director. 
References: Rev. G. F. Weld. Hin ham, Massachusetts 
Miss Jane R. McCrady, Ellis Memorial Club, Boston, Mass. 


* Jensen, Erik Leonhard, Hartley Hall, Columbia University, New York 


Training: Columbia University, three years. Course Teachers College 
Experience: Assistant instructor physical education, Columbia, three years 
Settlement work. Playground director, three seasons 
References: Mr. F. Fette, Columbia University, New York City 
E. G. Putnam, Port Richmond, New York 


t Kingsbury, Bessie Preston, Glastonbury, Connecticut 
Training: Graduate high school; Houston Summer Normal. Folk dancing 
Experience: Teacher, seven years. Directed basketball and baseball and 
games on school grounds 
References: F i Curtis, Glastonbury, Connecticut 
Superintendent L. H. Fuller, Rockville, Connecticut 


Lang, William Archibald, 54 Cherry Street, New York City 


Training: ae College, three years. Special instruction, track 
athletics 
Experience: Business experience, seven years. Gymnasium instructor, one 
summer 
References: Bascom Johnson, 51 Chambers Street, New York City 
Rev. R. S. Gregory, 61 Henry Street, New York City 


*t Lashman, L. Edward, Port Norris, New Jersey 


Training: Gratuate high school. Course Temple University. Gymnasium 


Experience : School principal and superintendent, four years. Playground 
director, one summer. Scout Master 
References: Capt. Harrison Hollinger, Port Norris, New Jersey 
Jennie M. Weaver, Wilmington, Delaware 


*t Marcum, Ruby Leon, 86 St. Stephen Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Training: Graduate Kentucky State University. Senior Posse Gymnasium 
Experience: Student gymnasium assistant, two years. Playground work, 
two summers. Mission teacher, four years 
References: Baroness Rose Posse, Posse Gymnasium, Boston, Massachusetts 

Miss Hannah Jochurm, Militark Pike, Lexington, Kentucky 


*t Marks, Amasa A., Wilton, Connecticut 
Training: Academy, six years. Normal School Physical Education, two and 
one-half years 
Experience: Director physical training, two years. Club work 
References: Bascom Johnson, 51 Chambers Street, New York City 
M. I. Foss, Bedford Branch Y. M. C. ‘A, Brooklyn, New York 


AVAILABLE RECREATION WORKERS 


Moore, Herbert Earl, 402 Cherry Street, Paulding, Ohio 
Training: Graduate high school. Now student Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. layground course 
Experience: School pace. one year. Director camp, one summer 
References: Wilber P. Bowen, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Frank J. Stinehomb, 220 Jackson Street, Paulding, Ohio 


*{t Murray, Arthur, University School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Training: Graduate Yale ge 

Experience: Superintendent boys’ club, New Haven, Connecticut, three years 
Teacher University School, three years. Superintendent 
playgrounds, Auburn, New York, four seasons. Volunteer 
worker, Hiram House, two years 

References: Charles G. Adams, Auburn, New York 

Prof. Wm. B. Bailey, New Haven, Connecticut 


*t Newton, Marion B., 16 Harper Street, Rochester, New York 


Training: Graduate Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. Special work in 
dancing, Boston, Stockholm 
Experience: Supervisor Physical Education, seven years. sagqvound super- 
visor, three summers and two winters. Social center and 
settlement work, two years 
References: Isaac Adler, Commissioner of Education, Rochester, New York 
Prof. George M. Forbes, Rochester, New York 


* Ohlson, Henry C., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Training: Graduate Y. M. C. A. Summer School 
Experience: Assistant and physical director, nine years. Senior Instructor, 
Ohio State University. Playground director, one summer. 
Instructor plagreue games and athletics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York Summer School, 1911-1912. Head Life 
Guard. Boy Scouts 
References: Howard Bradstreet, Henry Street Settlement, New York City 
Prof. H. Shindle Wingert, Columbus, Ohio 
Prof. William H. McCastline, Columbia University, New York 


City 


Penn, Madree, Howard University, Washington, D. C 
Training: Junior, Howard University 
Experience: President as Women’s Athletic Association. 
References: Marie I. Hardwick, Howard University, 
Kelly Miller, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


* Pilz, Arthur A., 28 Rockwell Avenue, New Britain, Connecticut 


Training: Public schools 

Experience: Physical director boys’ clubs, three years. Playground super- 
visor, one summer 

H. Wilson, Y. M. C. A., New Britain, Connecticut 


References: J. 
N. Combellack, Boys’ Club, Waterbury, Connecticut 


Rice, Martha Tappan, 9 Warren Avenue, West Newton, Massachusetts 
Training: Graduate high school and Sargent Normal School 
Experience: Settlement work, six months; playground work, six months 
References: Ernst Hermann, West Newton, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Hazel Boller, Stearns School, Newton, Massachusetts 


Ryan, Margaret H., Chateaugay, New York 
Training: Graduate Normal School. Domestic Art, New York University 
Courses folk dances and games, two years 
Experience: Grade teacher, six years. Directed games and folk dancing 
References: Mrs. B. M. Caulfield, 41 St. Nicholas Terrace, New York City 
Miss Jessup, 500 Park Avenue, New York City 


t Saunders, Gracia M., Lakeland, Florida 
Training: Graduate Kindergarten Department, Woman’s State College 
Summer course 
Experience: Teacher and kindergarten director, six years 
References: Miss Mabel Wheeler, Tallahassee, Flori 
M. Jones, Lakeland, Florida 
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AVAILABLE RECREATION WORKERS 


Savage, Elizabeth F., 557 First Avenue, West Haven, Connecticut 


Training: Graduate high school. Normal School of Gymnastics, two years 
Experience: Teacher raffia, ore: and sewing, one year. Private 
classes games and folk dancing 
References: Dr. E. H. Arnold, 307 York Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
J. C. Knowlton, New Haven, Connecticut 


¢ Simpson, Pearl E., Ainey, Washington 
Training: Graduate high school. Lawrence School of Expression, Appleton, 
sconsin 
Experience: Teacher of Expression and Physical Training, two years. Folk 
References: Prof. J. S. Garns, Appleton, isconsin 
Mrs. Ruby E. Toothaker, Y. M. C. A., Spokane, Washington 


*{ Skarstrom, Charlotte Gerrish, Exeter, New Hampshire 
Training: Graduate high school and Sargent Normal School Physical Train- 
ing. Dancing with Professors Gilbert and Chalif, five years 
Experience: Teacher Sargeant School, Wisconsin State Normal, Horace 
Mana, six years 
References: Samuel T. Dutton, Horace Mann School, New York ~. 
Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Girls’ Athletic League, New York City 


* Weber, Charlies L., 259 West 18th Street, New York City 


Training: Graduate high school. Colgate University, two years 
Experience: Playground director, one summer. Camp work, four summers 
References: A. Jameson, 23rd Street Y. M. C. A., New York City 

Dr. Ellery Huntington, Hamilton, New York 


t Welsh, Sylvia L., 1597 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Training : Grateate Mount Pleasant Normal, and Thomas Normal, Detroit, 
chigan 
Experience: Settlement work, Detroit, one year 
References: Miss Jennie Louise Thomas, Thomas Normal, Detroit, Michigan 
Miss Lillian Williams, Thomas Normal, Detroit, Michigan 


*+ Werner, Dr. J. H., 311 East Sixth Street, Muscatine, Iowa 


Training: Graduate Chicago University, and Rush Medical College. Spe- 
cial courses Chicago Y. M. C. A. Training School and Har- 
vard Summer School 

Experience: Director Physical Education, Allegheny and North Western 
Colleges, six years. Supervisor Physical Training, Muscatine 
—— schools, three years. Settlement work, three years 

layground work, one summer 

References: J. D. Fulliam, Muscatine, Iowa 

T. W. B. Everhart, Paris, Illinois 


White, Rose E., Stone Settlement, Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Training: Graduate high school. Kindergarten training school, two years. 
Course industrial work 
Experience: Kindergarten director and _ industrial teacher, three years 
Playground director, settlement, one summer 
References: Mrs. Guy Hetzel, Maple Hall, Martinsburg, West Virginia 
H. C. Becker, 1807 West Lanvale St., Baltimore, Maryland 


Wilkinson, Mary A., 321 Mill Street, Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Training: Graduate high school. Course Temple College 
Experience: Teacher, twenty-two years. Directed games, folk dancing and 
mnasium club work 
References: Louise D. Baggs, Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Harvey Rue, Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Williams, Stewart S., Brokaw Hall, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Training: Graduate high school and Lawrence College. Physical culture 
course 
Experience: Business experience, two years. Physical training, three years 
References: Prof. C. J. Bushnell, 572 Oneida Street, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Edward DeWitt, 496 South Street, Appleton, Wisconsin 


*t Worth, Henry W., 1866 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Training: Public schools. Harvard Summer School 
Experience: Director physical training and gymnastics, twenty-eight years 
Playground director, three seasons 
References: A. H. Lewis, High School of Commerce, New York City 
L. D. Marriott, Manor School, Stamford, Connecticut 
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Butterfly Dance to the Music of the Victor—McMichael School, Phaildelphia 


The Victor on the Playground 


Do you use the VICTOR in your gymnasium and on your play- 
round? 

. Folk-dancing has come to be a very important part of the work of 
the Playground, especially in the girls’ branch, as well as of the reg- 
ular school work in physical culture, social and recreation centers. 
The children and young people must have music to accompany the 
folk-dances, games, reels, jigs, marches, and a great variety of dances 
for recreation work, where it is next to impossible to find any other 
way of supplying the proper music. 

Miss Jane Addams says: ‘‘Amusement is stronger than vice, and 
it alone can stifle the lust for it.’’ 

Folk-dancing is fast becoming a Nation-wide movement, in the 
effort to furnish healthful, free, perfect, educational recreation to the 
boys and girls of the country. Much of it must be taught in the class- 
rooms in the winter, but it comes into perfect flower in the open air, 
where the children may enjoy their freedom, and yet be guided in the 
aesthetic study of the quaint and beautiful dances of other lands. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has made a splendid set of 
records of the best-known folk-dances, under the personal direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Inspector of Athletics, New York Public 
Schools. These are all by full Military Band, and give all the rauses, 
extra accents and peculiarities required in the 
dances, just as Miss Burchenal uses them, in 
even tempo, clear and strong. The VICTOR 
is perfect, portable and practical. For full 
particulars about the Victor and Victor rec- 
ords, see any Victor dealer in the world, or 
address 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE ; 


A Book of Practical Value to Every American Community 


The 
SOCIAL CENTER 


Edited by EDWARD J. WARD, Wisconsin State Adviser in Civic and Social 
Center Development Under Extension Division, University of Wisconsin: 
Director Playground and Public Recreation Association of America 


Of the many practical applications ot the twentieth century idea of utilizing hith- 
erto wasted values, that of making the schoolhouse the social and civic center of 
the neighborhood is the basis of Mr. Ward's work. He believes that the school- 
house, being community property, should be utilized for community purposes. 
It should be the polling place, and before that the place for the discussion of 
political ideas. It should be the social center of the community, serving adults 
and children alike. Mr. Ward's pioneer work in this field greatly enhances the 


value of the volume. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62 
D. Appleton & Co. ss wintti'siee New York 


Games, Plays and Pageants 
Kastman Kohler’s Swedish Song Games (illustrated, 75c.) 


A book of 48 games, the words of which are all set to music. The child's desire 
for action and his love of music are both satisfied by these games. Full direc- 
tions are given for each game, and the music with simple piano accompaniment 
appears with the text. Since most of the games are suited to children of any 
age, the work presents valuable material for school, home and playground. 


Johnson’s Education by Plays and Games (illustrated, 90c.) 
A curriculum of plays and games graded from infancy to middle teens, in 
which not only age and sex but season as well is taken into account. Part | 
deals with the theory, history and place of play in education. Part Il consists 
of a suggestive course of plays and games arranged according to ages; the best 
out of a thousand games make up this part of the book. ‘The author writes 
as educator and as practical teacher. 


Bates’ and Orr’s Pageants and Pageantry (illustrated, 
$1.25). In addition to a comprehensive historical introduction and a chapter 
on the making of a Pageant, this work contains five pageants representing 
respectively Roman history, mediaeval times, colonial days, the spirit of 
myth, the spirit of letters. The book is intended for practical use in either 
pretentious outdoor pageants or simple indoor exhibitions. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 
Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free catalog, 
giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. We are 
the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 

DETROIT BOAT CO.,, 20Bellevue Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


JUST PUBL:SHED! 


DANCES OF THE PEOPLE 


A Second Volume of 
FOLK-DANCES AND SINGING GAMES 


Containing Twenty-Seven Folk-Dances of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany and Switzerland, with the Music, Full 
Directions for Performance,and Numerous Illustrations 
COLLECTED AND DESCRIBED BY 


ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


Organizer and First Chairman of the Folk-Dance Committee of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, Inspector of Girls’ Athletics for the Board of Education 
of the City of New York, Executive Secretary of the Girls’ Branch of the PublicgSchools 
Athletic League of New York City. 


Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 


In response to insistent demands Miss Burchenal has compiled this volume similar in style, scope and 
purpose to the first volume ““FOLK-DANCES AND SINGING GAMES,” and presenting twenty-seven 
folk-dances and singing games never before published in America, Of Miss Burchenal’s qualifications 
as an exponentof folk-dancing it is not necessary to speak at this late date. She has long been recog- 
nized as the leading authority on the subject in this country. *‘ DANCES OF THE PEOPLE” con- 
tains among other novelties, very explicit descriptions of the famous English ‘* Hornpipe ’’ and of the 
Scotch “* Sword Dance,”’ profusely illustrated. 


Descriptive circular giving contents of the volume sent on request. 


3 East 43d Street G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) New York 


THE 
HEALTH MERRY-G0-ROUND 


furnishes ENTERTAINMENT EXER- 
CISE and HEALTH for the children. 
Especially adapted to the needs of Parks. 
Playgrounds, Schools and Kindergartens. 
Guaranteed to be free from defects— 
Durable, Safe, Simple. 


Write for illustrated catalog of Health 
and Amusement devices for children. 


The Health Meriy-go-Round Co, 


Built in four, six and twelve-seated size, with and Dept. H-13 
without canopy. Equipped with organ, if desired. Quincy, IIl., ‘2. A. 


DA RTMOUTH COLLEGE 16 


Regular college courses in Englisb and American Literature, includin Contemporary 
Drama, French, German, Mathematics, Sciences, History, Sociology, Psychology, Education, 
Fine Arts and Music. 

Special Course in the School Festival, for teachers and playground workers, with 
related practical courses in Folk and Aesthetic Dancing. 

Send for a copy of the Bulletin to the Director. 

DR. W. V. BINGHAM, 4 Dartmouth Hall, HANOVER N. H. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 
The Direct Line to Richmond 
via Washington 


has been selected as the 


Official Route 


to the 


Recreation Congress 


Richmond, Va. 
May 6 to 10, 1913 


All Tickets Good for Stop-Qver in Washington 


For full particulars, consult Ticket Agents, or apply to 


OLIVER T. BOYD 


Division Passenger Agent 


Phone “Madison Square 7900." 263 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The Shore of New England 


A coast line over 600 miles long, unrivalled for its natural beauty 


Nowhere does the continent’s edge present such a 
bewildering variety of shore scenery as along New Eng- 
land’s coast. In this stretch of shore, running from the 
Sound to the Provinces, you can find almost every combi- 
nation of scenic delight you desire. There is the Sound 
with its beautiful harbors, ideal for boating and bathing. 
Cape Cod offers its wonderful sandy shores, reaching far 
out into the Atlantic, swept by the breezes whichever way 
they blow. There is the famous North Shore, now rival- 
ing Newport as fashion’s summer capital and carved curi- 
ously by centuries of pounding by the seas. Lastly, for 
your vacation you may choose the coast of Maine, where 
the coast line, indented by the waves, affords ideal spots 
for summer homes and camps. 

Incomparable in their beauty are some of these places 
on the Maine coast. Here you can cruise, go fishing 
and loaf to your heart’s consent. The hardy seafaring 
folk of the Maine shore will entertain you with their yarns 
and you can accumulate the finest coat of tan in the world 
and a prodigious appetite. 

Swept by cooling breezes and possessing climatic 
advantages over every other part of the coast, New Eng- 
land's shore, from end to end, invites the summer rest 
seeker. Easily reached. No tiresome journeys. Boat 
or train will take you to any part of it. 


Address, Vacation Bureau 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 
Room 574, South Station, Boston, Mass. 
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Amusement that Promotes Better Citizenship 


The playground which provides recreation that fosters the mental and moral as well as the 
physical development of the citizen renders the best service to the community. To accomplish 
a profitable—a permanent work the character of the entertainment must be shaped with a 
definate object in view. 

The *“* U. & U. Playground Amusement Idea’’ was conceived by men who studied 
every phase of the playground amusement problem, understanding fully the range of its 
possibilities for elevating the citizen, and the Plan evolved is of incalculable worth to those 
interested in playground recreation. This scheme includes the use of 


Underwood & Underwood 
**Stereopticon Lantern Views” 


These views are arranged in sets selected from the largest and most authentic collection 
of original negatives of the world. The range of subjects is broad and comprehensive. It 
comprises interesting travels in interesting countries, customs of living in foreign lands, our 
own country—its natural wonders, industrial and :ivic development, etc., etc. 

Each scene, comprising a set of views, excites thoughts and feelings that elevate, in- 
struct, and amuse. Hence, the ‘‘U. & U. Plan” includes more than simply a lantern and a 
picture. It comprises a closely connected series of basic ideas for teaching better citizenship 
and at the same time furnishes mental diversions of the highest character. 


Write for Detailed Information on U. & U. Playground Amusement Plans 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 12-14 West 37th St., New York 
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Medart’s Steel Playground Apparatus 


is illustrated and described in catalog Y, just off the press. This is 
the finest catalog ever issued on this subject. It is valuable as a 
guide to the proper equipment of the playground. It covers appa- 
ratus of most modern design and construction. A copy of this 
catalog is free for the asking. 


Our booklet ‘The Story of My Ideal Playground” treats a 
subject of interest ina unique way. This booklet will be furnished in 


quantity whenever it can be used to advantage. Have you seen it ? 


Can we help you decide any problem of playground equip- 
ment? Our experience has been wide and varied. We are 


often able to make valuable suggestions. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium and 
Play ground Outfitters 


Steel Lockers 


DeKalb and President Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Josephine H. Clement 


SCENE FROM THE CYNIC’S ROMANCE 


An experiment in commercial recreation in which high class one-act plays are produced 


between films of moving pictures at a modest admission price. 


Dr. Ossian Lang 
CHIVALRY GROUP, BOSTON 


Normal School Pageant 
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ASK FOR THE BEST playground apparatus, and the world’s 
play authorities point to Spalding All-Steel. 


BECAUSE Spalding All-Steel has for seven years defied weather 


and the small boy (a formidable combination you'll admit). 


AND THESE MEN who have had years of satisfaction with 
Spalding All-Steel have put down in a little book their expert 


opinions of apparatus so that you might benefit by their experi- 


ence. 
WRITE US to send your copy of the little book, as well as the 


new catalog of All-Steel Apparatus. 


The trade-mark that 


guarantees satisfaction 


A. G. SPALDING © BROS., Inc. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


DING 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND THE 
RECREATION CONGRESS 


Richmond, Virginia 
May 6-10, 1913 
WILL YOU COME ? 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
1 Mapison AvENUE, New York City 


